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Humanism And The Basics 



JOHN i:. COWI'lN 



DUritig a tinie wheh both teaching practices and teacher efncieticy are under attack 
by the coninuinitvanil seg^ment.^ ofoureducational Fimiily, it js indeed tiniely that TI/Ii 
f<EADIN(j IN^THUCnoN JOURNAL shoul^l address itself to the thctlic, 
"Hiimariistn and the Basics." 

So tiie of It) u r n i os t se y e r e c r i tics a re cHa n t i n g a res t ) u nd i ng p h r a se , ec h c) ed I o u d a n d 
clear by the media, that we sl^oold ": :: :rcturnto the basics:" Illustratively, Frank F; 
Armbriistcr's feature article published in the A^^'u' York 77w<^v y\/^JJfc»^iJ/>7(' (August 29, 
1977), entitled, "How Schools Fail Our Children," states: "it is true that, in many ways, 
this hieahs returhihg to a^ system we had 20 years arid thrce-qua'rtcrs of a trillion tax 
dollars ago. This is cert;hnly a bitter pill For us to swallow, but with the welfare of a 
generation ()f yourig.stcrs at stake, we may have no other choice." 

As rhcti)rical and vacubiis a position as this may scerri to rhorc informed 
professionals, it is a position that is, to out dismay, finding exuberant support amongst 
critics of individualized and humanistic education. In an effort to combat the rising 
cost; of education and to^curtail higher taxes, critics are attributing the highly 
publici/.cd state and national assessment-findings, i: e:, low scores in basic reading and 
ma t h e ma t i e s , t b i n e f fee t ua 1 ^[^r ogr es si ve" tea c h i ri g p ra cj i ce s . I f the c os t o f ed li ca 1 1 on i s 
not the critics' primary complaint, these attacks are based on conjecture and half- 
truths, which can bhly further dbfus'tatc the difficult process of cbnibatihg the scrioUs 
problem of reading deficiency. 

"Humanism and the Basics," therefore, is an attempt to dispel such irrational fears, 
and to place into perspective th^c current reading situation. 

is most grateful to the authors who rc.spbnded most enthusiastically to its 
invitation to cont ribute to this special thematieissiie 

characteristiciof this notable group^s expressed concern regarding the back-to-basics 
moverne nt : "F am hono|-e<i to be ^^^^^^ ^9 wri te f b r an issue of s uc h*"! mpb rta hce . Fb r 
years, i have challenged the concept of "basic" as applied to reading. So I arrl eager to 
contribute." ' 
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Basic Skills: Focus On Reading 



f jiierginR ! rcnds in flasic Skills 
fReadmg) Instruction _ ^ 

The clamor for a retorn to the basics 
rejirese ri ts a ge ri ui n e fc 1 1 ri c ed a m o ri g t h c 
. population of the tJnited: States. Yet, 
5^:this effort would seerrj to fly in the face 
of a growing body of evidence revealing 
a positive trend in reading achievement 
in the United States. : : z z 

At the federal level, tltc_ Nationaj 
Assessme ri t of Edjjca t i bria 1 P r bg ress is 
one' important measifre of general 
ed ucati brial achieverrieri t in the riatibri's 
schools. Contrary to: popular belief, thjs 
series of tests which was designed to 
measurie general trends iri a^ievemerit-, 
showed that the reading ability of nine 
yea r o lds had in c reased sigri i f ica ri t ly a rid 
that the reading ability of l 3 and 1 7 year 
bids had shbwri ho decline during the 
four year period from 197Ty 975. Mp^^ 
important, It appears that we are 
imj>rbying the rcadirig bf bur less 
advantaged children. 

At the state level, more states should 
_be encouraged to complete: studies^ of 
reading achievement similar ts-^at 
c on d uc ted far the s ta t e of I rid ia ri a by 
Leo Fay and Roger Farr, (Tlien and 
Now Reading AchievenYehi in TndTana 
(1944^45 and 1976), School of Edu- 
^ cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, :J97iyr : z : 

The Indiana study compared/tlje 
readirig achieverrierit bf Iridiaria sith66\ 
children in 1944 and 1976 andr found 
that today's students generaily/read as 
Well, if riot better than their cbuiSterparts 
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t^r"^^_ f^ccades ago. The study is 
unusual because it used the same test to 
triakc cbmparisbhs of students whose 
schot>ling was separated by so mariy 
years; : : 

: Afl:thivclocsf|ot imjlly that we do n^^^^ 
need to invest our energies into helping 
PMr ^"l^U^^reri read better. The litcjacy 
demands ol today are far .g;reatcr than 
they were thirty years ago. At the turn of 
the century, nedrly two-thirds of the 
labor force was unskilled: For ^hose 
workers^ virtually rib educatibri was 
repaired 'or expected: Today; even the 
rribst basic jbbs require sbriie degree of 
literacy. Modern technology has pro- 
vided Us with complex equipment, 
- acjcdmpanied i^y technical ri>afiuajsihat 
O must be understood if the farmer, 
mechariie, br truck driver is tb ,be 
successful in his or her work. individua:ls 
in bur society are penalized ecohoiilic^lly 
and socially if they cannot i:ope withithe 
increasing amount of paperwork neces- 
sary to handle brdiriary day to day 
activities. Today's students are required . 
to remain in^ school Until they are 
sixteen.: Yesterday's: students either 
produced, left school, or they were 
fbrcecf to Jeaycv - ^ i : : m : j : ::::: 
: The American public is dernanding 
literacy fbr all its child reri. It is 
impo^ant to keep in mind that this" is a 
relatively recent goal, one that will 
require a: national effort tO:^ educate 
large, diverse populations to the extent 
that orice was reserved for a liriiited few. 

Basic Skills and Competency Testing 

No discussion of emerging trends in 
basjc skills^ instruction can adequately 
be pursued iwithout considera^^^ for 
the impact of competency testing: The 
o twb seem always io gb harid-iri-harid. 
The return to the basics is generally 



regarded as a means to extract greater 
accountability from Ihe public schools. 
The push to require schools to account 
for pupil progress through compctchcy 
^^L^is was a natural outgrowth: pf what 
appeared to be a very logical and clear 
cut solution to so "educational 
ills" of the United States. 

As of March 15, 1978, 33 states had 
tAS^^histeps to Mandate the establishment 
of minimum competency standards for 
^l^^.^T'^^ptaD' ^^nd secoRdary^upils.: The 
remaining: states are presently involved 
in sbrrie form of study or legislative 
action related to minimum, competency 
testing. Unlike the earlier pi^riod between 
19^5 and 197?3 the current move toward 
minimum competency testing is a slow, 
thbUghtfUl process^ ::::: 

Unfortunately, in many states, mini- 
mum cbmpetehcy testing has created at 
least as many problems as ^it was 
intended to cure. There arc no easy 
a ns wers t^EK^eMi o ns eb nee rri i Hg what to 
measure and how and when to measure 
i t . QUest i b ri s rela ted to set ti ng minimum 
standards and devising plans for some 
• type of fallow-up actions are cycn more 
perplexing. 

The competency testing, which so 
bfteh accbrripahies ah erhphasisoh basic 
skiiis instruction, presents another, 
more serious problem than thbse 
already raised. This problem relates to 
the idea: that minimum basic skills tests 
are lim ije^l ztPj iriclude just : that— the 
most fundamental skills believed to be ^ 
required/tb fUnctibri in bur sbciety. 

The items included on these tests altc 
but a small sample of ihdicatbrs related 
to a— narrow range of subskills in 
reading. What is more, the sub-skills 
selected are those whi^?h:are the_ easiest 
to test in a paper-pencil testing situation 
a nd h bt n ecessa r i ly t hose t h a t a re rri ost 
important. These subskiils are by no 
mparts purpbrted to cbver a full range bf 
what constitutes reading. : 

Thu s, asjHect s b f reacli ri^ t ha t sla nd a rd- 
ized tests do not measure well, such as 
critical reading, and the appreciatibri^f^^ 
li te ra t u re_ are ge nera IJy o m it ted . Yet, 
those very skills, the ability to analyze 
arid rriake judgriierits aJ)Out what 
reads and the development of lifetime 



reading hahitN arc considered by rt^t as 
/basic to reading instruction, 
f Schools should be encouraged to 
I evaluate basic skills by 
the use of standardized minimal basic 
skills tests alone. Infbrma! evalUatibri 
techriii^ues such as rating scales, check- 
iists, reports, interviews, and attitude 
^ M^s tibn ria ires re i mpbrta nt mea ns p f 
measuring progress and tend to give the 
K!"^.^r*'^"gcim6 diagribstic iMoiniatipri 
required to plan for future instructioru 
• Tied to most minimUril basic testirig 
PlPgrams: is a follow-up plan for those 
children or those districts where large 
riumbers of chijc^^ meet a 

predetermined minimum standard: In 
rnbst instances, these fbllbw-up ji^rb- 
cedures are strictly remedial in nature, 
characterized by a pull-out prbgraril 
99"ip^eteljy separate from the regular, 
basic skills instruction: 

Where poor ach^ in :basic 

skills is evidenced, districts wou^d do 
well to conduct a iHbrbugh iriterriai 
^review and self assessment of the entire 
basic skills program. This wbUld include 
' Qorei deyelaprrienial i^^^ kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, as well as 
any specialized ppbgra^ laieategorical 
nature. Monies provided for follow-up 
should ^e Used tb strerigtheri the entire 
basic skills program rather than to 
merely add an instructional cbrilpbrierit, 
which in maiiy instanceSi is unrelated to 
the restjof the curriculum: 

Defirilng What is Basic 

Pcr^^2ijps_ riot hirig sufTounding the 
- topic of basic skills instruction has 
produced nldre cbritrbversy thari the 
' questioR of what is basic. One can easily 
understand why the members bf the 
gerieral public, Seirigia^^d in their 
backgrounds and expectations, would 
have trouble cbming tb sbriie agreeriierit 
of: this topic, How'ever, it is not only 
those among the general public that fail 
■ to reach cbric^risus^ educ^^ 
have a wide variety of opinions on this 
topic^ ' ~ 
The basics are sometimes equated 
with "survival** skills. . These are charac-^ 
terized^s the fundarnental abilities one" 
needs in order to function in everyday 



life. The ability to complete a driver's 
licen se appl i eat ion a nd t o read Si si m p le 
menu woald be considered basic survival 
skills. _ ; 

Another view of the basics would 
simply suggest that there is a body of 
knowledge that represents the foun- 
dation of all other learnings While 
op ihio ns ^Tia yi:y ary be tween^ h d iyifluals 
and groups, one component is certain to 
be included. That cbmpbricrit is the 
abiJity to read. 

After considerable deliberation, the 
Gpngress of the United States agreed 
npon the foliowing definition for the 
Titje II Basic Ski lis Ij^ pjovciixc rit 
Legislation effective October^ 1, 1979 
through September 30,'^i983: 

. :tQ improve instruction so 
t hat a 1 1 c n i Id re ri a re ab le I o - 
master the skills of reading, 
mathematics and oral and • 
written communication." 
(Public Law 95-561) 

This new definition represents an 
irriportarit step forward in that it 
includes virtually all of the means by 
which humans communicate. Wisely 
interpreted^ it has potential for prositive 
outcomes from the basic skills cur- 
riculum^ - 1 L : : L : : : _ 

It should inspire schools and teachers 
to take a total look at their curricu- 
lumi(s) and seek ways to integrate these ' 
skills into a communica;tions program. 
Reading teacher^ vyould-becpme more 
conscious of the relationship between 
reading and writing, arid read^^^ and 
listening, reading and oral expression, 
as well as between reading, computing,^ 
and mathematical problem solving. 

Integrating the Basic Skills 

:: Let us take a brief look at some of 
these relationships. The oral and written 
use : of : any jjanguage liivvpj ves: ^ the 
projection of meaning: Both the reader 
arid t he ji st e rie r rri li st b ri rig mea ri 1 rig to 
the message if comprehension is to take 
place. Writers arid speakers also project 
meaning as they attempt : to com- 
municate their thoughts to others: 
_ Written arid oral cbrrirriuriicatibri 
involve the use anddnterpretation of 
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symbols. Whether the symbols involve 
the :use speech or prints they arc 
merely representations, of experience: 
The ability to decode arid encode 
experience^ through symbols is a dc- 
vcloprKental process: that begins at 
bi ri h^ The iexj>ericntial_ base from Avhic^ 
the child draws in order to comnjunicate, 
r^J^ 4i ris t he sariie whet her o r ri ot t he 
communication*, takes place through 
print or speech. ^ 

The interrelatcdness between written, 
and oral language is: demonstrated in 
other: iways: ai well. jHurnans use 
language to conimunicate both knowledge 

communication serve a broad range of 
cognitive arid affective heeds. Vocabu- 
lary development and a sense of the 
variety of possibilities for the use of 
tanguage^ i nc] lidj ng a sense of _stj>ry, 
become inpbrtant to the development of 
cbriiriiuriiipatibris skills regardless of 
mode. It is not surprising that children 
who are successful in one aspect xyf 
ItahgTJaje deve4^ likely to be 

successful in the others: 

We know {hat reading symbols is 
irivblved iri bbth^'matheriiatical coriipu- 
tation and problem solving. Math 
computation involves reading a set of 
symbols: and: performing isbme type of 
co'gnitive operation ^ith_ them: It 
fretlueritly reqiiires thej:hild tb read in 
different directions from that which he 
or she is accustbnled. T^c ability to shift 
to reading from right to left, top to 
\bott6m, or bottom: to top something 
tabu in read i rig o^rdiri ary p rose ,: is an 
ab^iute requirement for success in 
matherilatical cbmputatibri. 
^ ^Solving math problerps also requires' 
a Specialized kind of reading. The 
speeiajhzed yoe^abulary and :t_he:dense 
conceptual load found in mathematical 
problems offer a challerige to the reader 
that requires training in specific com- 
munications skills. 

: : L<30 k mg^t read ing^a s it re la tcs to :t he 
other communica^tions skills suggests 
that it be viewed as part bf a tbtal 
cdnimunications process. It is a process 
that enables adults and children alike to 
receive arid expressj i^^^^ 
work and pleasure: The fact that reading 
- is a cbriimuriicatibris prbcess and riot ari 



end m itself has important implicatiotts 
for the basic skills ciirriciiluni. 

Process arid Content 

: As with the other basic skiiis, reading 
should riot be viewed- as ari isolated 
subject; apart From the content of 
interest and importance to children. 
Ti^i^Si : both ife natjiral anxl social 
sciences and literature of: all types arc 
^ ^y^^y 4 ^ pT t he bas ic sic i 1 1 s c ujr ic u 1 u hi . ' 
These areas ^of content are the **stiiff' 
which makes reading an essential skill. 

From the very beginning, children 
shoald be encouraged to read for 
"|h^ an d wi t h ipurp d se . Co rnp re- 
hension ctf the content shoald be a 
primary goal of students throughout the 
grades. Unless the material makes sense, 
unless it can be enjoyed, applied, or 
linked to prior learriirig in sdrrie wa^; 
then the student should reject it as 
nonsense that adds jittlc or nothing to 
his or her iread ing de ve lo pmcn t _o r 1 i fc . 

y^cn developing curriculum it is 
U^PPill ^ "A LP keef> in rh ind _t ha t wha > is 
basic must be construed as the minimum . 
essentials and not the entire range of the 
curriculum. Otherwise; ithere is dt^hgcr 
that : the minimum may become the 
maxirnurri and that which is basic 
becomes all there is. 

We m ust a Iso re f ra in f ro m v i e w i n g t he^ 
basics as sorne- type: of foufidatipnal 
/'^underpinning that is recjuired iefore the 
really irripbrtarit learriirig takes place. 



Right from the: beginiiing the fuli range 
of skills considered jp be iniportant jn 
developing competent readers must be 
iricluded. 

Thus, skills such as the ability to infer 
meaning from the printed page a/id to 
c| ^im t>n s t r^vte air u nd e rs t a n d iii g p E the 
writer and: his/her craft shoi?id be 
included. These skills cari arid shdUld 
begin at the earliest read-aloud stages of 
reading development. 

Sumrriary 

// is not hv chance, that \vith()tiit 
exception, readin i^ is always included in 
any definition of the hash' sk His. 
Reading teachers have, always heen in 
the business ofteachini^ basic skiifs. Hie 
^J^f^'^^^^^^^ pn the jniportafU'e of 

basic skiils is not Jtew to the reading 
profi'ssion. Nor is the increasing a- 
n:areness of the role of reading as it 
rJetates to the other tafyguage mts. 
B^'^<Wng_ is t ri d\ \Jtmdafyien taJ— a basic 

: hnnmn right. It must neither be taught 
In isiylation fro^^^^^^ the other comy?Jun^^^^ 
cations processes nor treated as an 
entity in^ itself aparl fr(ym the CiYnteht 
diat nigkes it one of mankind's mhst 

'" vuhmbiv tools: 

"Basic Skills: Focus on Reading^' is 
the' text of ah u/ipublished speech 
presented at the Basic Skills Conference, 
Washingion, D\Cv, December 5-7 J ^,78, 
Printed*hy per mission of the author. 
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Shouid We^ach The Basics 
Or The Humanities In Reading? 



JEANNE S, CHALL— J 



: It W3uld be interesting to write :a 
History of readihg ihst ruction in terms of 
the rehtive emphasis placed i>n the, 
teachjh? of reading skills as compared 
to the liumanistic aspects of ^r^ 
the applications and use^ of reading for 
k_ri owi n g, fceli ng, and a p p rcc ia t i ng. I 
think sich a history would rcyealHlhe 
preference foi" one or the other emphasis 
d u ri ng ?a rt ic u lar h i s t or ica 1 pe r i od s a ri d 
by given educators and by authors of 
instructional rnateriaJs, 

I should like to speculate that the 
pres^nttjrheieerhs to be appropriate for 
an emphasis on the basic skiHs what 
with the cbritihUed declines in achieve- 
ment scores — on the SAT, jdH standard- 
ized reading achievement tests particu- 
lar ly a mon^ high sc hoo ! St ude ri ts, a hd 
the legal suits against school systems by 
parents whose children graduated 
from high school barely Jiteratc,- We 
should rernember that the call for basic 
skills in Lreading caine^ first hot from 
professionals, but from laymen, from 
leg^islatbrs, arid frbrii business leaders: 
Although there are differences, ifttheir 
views of what a "itrturn to the basics" 
should mean; I think a jiistqry wpiild 
reveal a common desire that more 
cHUdren _ arid yoiirig people should 
achieve in reading better than they: were 
achieving iri the middle 1970's and that 
an emphasis on the' most essehtial 
reading skills would improve achieve- 
ment. :: :: : : i : \ 

I think our history would also reveal 
that soriie teachers arid schools in the 
i 970's were already stressing basic skills 
with little time^ given to such "human- 

Professor Jeanne Chaiiis f>lrector 
of the Reading Laboratory, Haryard 
University, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 



istie" aspects of reading as reading a 
book and writing about it:. THis would, I 
think, also bcv more characteristic of 
teachers of : the ipriniary grades arid 
tcachers^f lowcr^chicversat the middle 
grade_s^ for it is harder to make- use of 
reading when reading skills ar:C limited:. 

-•Let riie returri more directiy to the 
i ss ue of ba sic V cr su s h uma n ist ic as pects 
of reading. From my viewpoint, leaming 
to rCT^j in its fullest sense, frbra^^^^^^ 
beginning to the most mature levels, 
r<^quires both an exposure to and a facile 
knowledge of reading skills and wide 
reading of books of ali kinds at 
increasing lewis of <;;omplexjt^^^^ 
and challenge: it takes years to acquire 
both aspects pQ^adi rig. Th^ 
simple decoding to making inferences 
ori cbriiprex materials, takes years. It 
takes even longer to read the boefeand 
poems, newspapers: and magazines, 
encyclopedias arid plays, manuals arid 
ads to learn to comprehend them, 
ai>j5reciate them, ari to use 

them for pleasure and knowledgcv: In 
bther words, from the start, there needs 
to be an :emphas^iA bbth^h the skills of 
reading and on the human uses of it. 
Froth th€ begiririir[g childreri learrrthat 
bopks and other printed materials 
cbritairi tfie accumulated knowledge of 
mankind and that this is available tbaU 
who have the skill and background 
knowledge to read. Thus^ the human- 
istic aspect gf reading includes not only 
the use bf readirig for knowing about 
literature and the arts but about sciences 
arid technology as welt It would seem 
that if we want bur children to be able to 
do this, we will have to give them not 
only: skills but the jpractic^^ reading 
good books arfti many books. 

From time to time, people who wish 
to correct an overemphasis on teaching 
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of_ski lis give the impressibh that learhmg 
the skills of reading — even at the first 
grade level— can and should be done 
only tHreugh a **Hiimanistic-' approach. 
They seem to say that widejrcading, even 
before basic sk|lls are is Uie QPly 

way to teach the basic skills; They say, 
further^ that basic skills teaching is 
tifHic^essary: and even - harmful for 
acquiring the humanistic attitudes toward 
reading^ : u: 

: I regret to say that I have not been 
able to locate research evidence to back 
up these claims. The existing evidence 
seems to indicate that each stage of 
reading requires a i^i^^^ balance of 
skills versus application— with the 
ea f 1 i e r Ic vc Is h eed i rig re_ la t i ye ly : mo r^s 
direct teaching of skills. But even here, 
applications are needed through listening 
|P : stories,: through oral reading of 
stories and plays and the like. Thus, 
^JlhPUi^t^ _lh^ ^RilJs: are necessary for 
most children, and a stronger emphasis 
bri skills is needed iri the earlier grades 



M^i-* K^^TT^iiHiJ^y c ^as^^^ iri list ri ot be 
forgotten even then; 

T>A c bricj ud e . read i hg is - a : ve ry 
complex ability made up of both the 
skills of reading arid the uriderstaridirigs 
and applications of what is read. Both 
mus-t be leunscd and practiced at all 
Lt-'vels of r^adirigralth^^^ a different 
balance may be appropriate at different 
^^M*-*'^ r^4^i"i? ^t-\vclopmerit and aj 
the same stage for different individuajs;* 
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Teaching The Basic Skills To Live Children 



ROMA (lANS- 



Vouhgi: Jcjrry^ aivjcagcr first gnide 
V^a?; a^lced by his grandmotlic^ after his 
r si Lnit>njJl } " h <)0 1 , " A hd d bes yb ii r 
teacher teach you how to read?" After a 
pause, Jerry replied, **Nb, not really. We 
j u St jca rn b ro ke n- up w 6 rd s. ■ * An e rK i re 
philosophy regarding children and 
' teaehir>g^ the basics is involved in this 
statement: And regrettably, far too. 
many first graders could make a similar 
response. 

A casual look at an infant's learning 
in t he fi rs t : yea r rev ea 1 si he su bt le 

; dynamic that propels him or her in life; 
Th?::infant_<iurckly learn 
famfly members, the process of eating, 
hbticihg, erijbyirig and reacting to 
situations — and beginning to talk. 
There is much repetition, the same 
banging of a: spoon against a dish, tl^^^ 

"same syllable babbled over and over: 
^Jhi^ lis ^n integral part bf ah infant's 

, system of Jearmng, 

All, including slow learners, do not 
remain passive, merely accepting what's 
beihg done for them: Some of the 
y o u ngest may even pro test beixig ba t heid 
and dressed: They iearn :quijckly to 
cbmmuriicate, "This I like, this I dah't." 

As youngsters mature^ w^ see J hem 
demonstrate their alertness, noticing 
w^h4 1 Q ft e n to u s i s sea r ce 1 y pe r c ep t i b le , 
creating playthings out of household 
utensils arid always full of action. When 
in a comfortable and safe place togrow, 
they are actively learning, yes, teaching 

Roma Gans is former Professor of 
Curricutum and Teaching al Teac hers 
College, Cplumfiia Vnjyerslty, wher^^^^ 
she speciaiizejd in Reading: A ^Jiew 
edition of hbr book, GVID\NG 
CmLDJ^ENS REA D/NG T/jf ROUGH 
EXPKRIE:'^rE\as heen/yrMishtuI hv 
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theriiselves. IHey latch on to what 
appeals using inittation as a technique. 
They try to do what they see older 
u siblings and adults d<:)v :; : ^ : ^ 

This tncludes drawing, da ncing,^ singing 
and writing. They buiW ^^P^^^^^ 
blocks and soon they want to call letters 
^ by their riames..An^ again, as in their 
infant stage, they tend to do the same 
thing over and over up to a point: That 
PP i n t : j_s thai fi ri e m b me ri t be t wee ri 
satisfaction in learning by doing ajid 
bbredbrti because there is rib challcrige 
any longer. /: 

It is only natural that children wiio see 
o t he rs rea d a n d a re redd: to , fi rst t o 
imitate then begin to :read^igns, rtames 
and words for themselves^ **L^b]k what I 
can do" and "See what I know" is the 
motivatirijg seritinlcrit which isapparerit, 
even if not verbally expressed, 

Before five, via contacts with siblings 
and o t h e rs V b f the i r a ^ , L t hey a<: q uj re 
social techniques of communicating, 
cooperating arid bf sehsing a T^:9ll"BJ)T' 
belonging. Yet, they protect the personal 
inlpbrtarice they feel. Not one can stand 
to be by-passed. : 

Then comes kindergarten: Each 
n^Ust face what for some is a trauriiatic 
experience, the sharing -with a. large 
riurriber, brie adult, the teacher. The 
more they as creative individuals are 
recognized the easier this adjustment 
beeomes. _ ' : 

Basic skiiis are an inherent part of the 
group's livirig sb the yburigsters cbritiriiie 
to grow. They learn to count, to 
measurq, to weigh: materials-needed in 
^aking]^ building, designing. They ery^^ 
browsing in books, listening^to stones, 
ribticirig the teacher write rrierribs. They 
ask for help in exploring their own 
skills. They watch others in their groups 
they get suggestions from the teacher. A" 
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' v:aricii. rich pro>^rani i]i>r each sparks 
their inlagliiatioh arid "btuvsls their 

•c(>iiraj;c to take the next steps. Some, 
rules and regulaU(>iis arc necessary ^ind. 

1 heir understand ih;p is actualiy tlie 
beginning; ot civics. 

. rhc distinctive (jiiaiity oi a gootj 
Kindergarten pro^nuii is the rc.spcct 
shown ri>r the naturalness o\ young 
children's learniiig. I hey iieed to 
<£^rl^^rG,; linitiate, iniitiHe, and act^uire 
new ideas, new ways of behaving as they 
dill in infancy, but eac!i one oti a tnatiire 
ievef Rven though the range of abilities 
may vary^ widely, if the LMimate is ouc of 
wdc omc: t o a H . co n i pe t c t i v e ne ss d t>es n ' t 
enter, rather differences arc noticed and 
accepted. - • ^ 

: Now. insert into: such a natural 
clirriate that boosts child-growth a set, 
prescribed reading-readiness program 
and at once a new eleatient is inserted. 
Not i)n!y children, but parents deveU)p 
an uneasiness: The more the progralH. 
becomes p rescTj beef o r tea cher lioni i- 
nated: the mote the: original dynamic, 
that self-pfopellirig learning quality of 
children, is squashed. 

Not uncommon is the repetition of an 
item or e.xercise for t^hose who already 
have mastered it. which: only adds to 
their bi)rcdom. Gone is their cagerhcs.s. 
spontaneity and excitement. Sonic ilve- 
ycar-olds .start to ":hate school-' through 
t he da i ly ap p I i ca t i o n o f rn i s fi t ted s o- 
cailed "/Scientific'' approaches to be- 
gin hihgTcadirig. 

Sbme^ the more ihtcllectually agile, 
rnay take all tasks in stride, "cverr if they 
already are : beginning readers as so 
rnAny of t pda y Ki nde r ga rt e ne r s a rc; 
Others may plod along obedientdy, not 
even aware of the cbhhcctioh between 
what they are doing and reading;. A few 
may "nox^ relate'' as one teacher 
S^s cfi b«i ^{e r ;S:ii ua t ijo n / A n<l , in sf>i te o f 
the desire of many teachers to keep all 
children in the forefrbht of cbricerh. 
those succeeding in reading- readiness 
tasks take on a special halo. And so does 
it with some parents. The fact that the 
prescribed exerciser are actually denying . 
tb^NP:Fppef :read inj progress for spme, 
eveii dulling their previous interests and 



seiirpropciiing skills: may gti untioticcd; 

Orie veteran teacMci , who loiirul 
heiscd under ortjers to. have a daily 
titUe-corj.sutiiing dose bi an elab()rate 
reading-ieadiness pr(>grani, said. "! 
to be iipnest with ihc chiidrcn 1 told 
llicin this is wliat sbiiicbody wants us io 
tio. We'll do it as Mood as we can; hut 
we'll also g() bh with leadiiig (Hirchart.s 
and stories and our (|uict time looking at 
books." 

As Ibday's chlldreh cbhlinuc iiitb the 
primary grades, anyone who lisien<; to a 
group that is having a truly , f ree 
discussion riuisl be iinpre.s.sed. What 
they gather from 1 V, ratlii), travel and 
multiple persiMial contacts is aiiia/ihg. 
' "to thein, tlic worUl is exciliiig. tfic pace 
is rapid, tfict c is always sorncthitig i:c>r/;.t,^ 
< ^ ' - ^ . ■ - 

I he w holesome interests cm he the 
i^nitit>ri cap for lurtlier leaniiiiji;. 
ilxpcriences in science, in music; art and 
builtliiig emerge. Reading to find out, 
measuring, counting, \vriting_ai^ applied 
in: order t() reach desired butconics 
^yllit'll U^c*: _i:ndiyidiials ; have helped 
deiinc: Variations in ability are often 
mihiriii/ed by the groiip-cohesivchess 
which develops, as young Jennie 
dembtist rated when a group got ready to 
S^lbw_ the principal the planner which 
they had madef: One writer had written a 
sigh "Watch bur bcahs^grbw." Jchtiie 
copied the sign, W(>rking laboriously 
and sticking with it until it was finished 
so she could show it to the principal. 

Through day after day ot purposeful 
wbfk, winch includes repctitibri geared 
' to fiTyxhiidren's need to fix their 
ie*Htfngs children in the prim'ary grades 
STb^V: frPfinit^cg^ W^h^Iegrcc of * 

independeucc, not only in' the basic 
skills, but also in their work habits. They 
learn to stick with something untit they: 
get it, to ask for help when stymied, to 
test out their new-found ideas and to 
assess their own progress: "I want to 
write this bv^r. I didn't_writc this so 
good," was Sydney's comment to the 
teacher after he had vvrittch a memb to 
his rnother. Guiding such self-evaluation 
is an essential part of a good program. ^ 
:: :Ke^ ii>atural progress: for. each^ 
demands three important matters not 



given adcqiiatc iittciitioii iii Uulay's 
schi)()i Id I" which in rnaiiy class rooms is 
hectic. Ihc first is the relationship ul 
regular attctuiancc to success in learning, 
Frequciit absences and or long absences 
throw youngsters out-til-geai with 
themselves; Tven when \\arinl\: wejconied 
bacR aiul given special help by teacher 
and peers, some seeni to lose heart. 
Their spark iades. I herciorc. home 
guidaiice to establish gooil daily at- 
lendaiicc is u must: 

I'hililren learn not only by seeing, but 
also by hearing. touchin_g, smelling and 
tasting. They do have live senses: All 
nee^i to develop \^^ acuity, Scnne learn 
belter when more than one sense, scnn^:. 
is involved. They rieeil conversation, 
i- verv' child needs to liear himsell herself 
talk and grow in eoriversijtiohal abilities, 
j he restlessness in riyany of today*s 
yc^utigster^ has turtied sai'ne classroxmis ^ 
i n la s i le ifl t . pc iief I or k _ra y o n- p ii s h i n g 
fa e t cvr ie s :[ W o r k b o o k s , scr u b- i n p i e t ii re s 
n\Hlti-g^raj>hed. and other quiet, indi- 
vidual work coasumes:most of tlie clay. 

Adequate help for teachers^ frqni 
volunteers and teacher aides arc essential 
to avoid s:uc)i Um-Jearning cI:issrooms;, 
n ve n j f e h i Id re n^s v o la t i le be h a V' i o r i s 
not the cause, but rather a teacher's 
preference, a normal envH^hniCrit with 
children speaking, rcadiKg; orally, and 
iistehing, musi he jestablLshcd: The 
vcy\i] t i'Se n so ry Tea rn i ng rieed of young 
children is so well recognized that to 
deny them is actually malpractice in 
teaching. 

The third essential H^bmpbheht is 
repetition ~- yes — driil — , to fix new 
learnings! Not the b bring everybody 
does-dose that leads to the boredom in 
the nearly d^ad classroom, but rather, 
t he : p ra c t ice gea red : to - f i t eac h one. - 
Children themselves guide a teacher in 
recognizing the need. "I checked myself. 
I naw_ api sure 1 can spelL those six 
vvords*' said secbhd grade Molly.: Self- ; 
evaluatibn acquired through early grades 
develops this ability: 

Research: is'^fuU of studies: of vyhy 
children faU in ihe basic skills: A careful 
studyof thes^ thu-tH^ faetors iarsjhe^ effect 
individuat children may prevent . the 
trdgedy of Ibvv learhihg bn the part of , 



rniiny. the c()st of remedial efforts; and 
the U iss o ! t a lent a n i o ng c ii r a il u 1 1 s . 

\VI\en ouc contrasts the natural 
tcricleacy ahil effort youngsters reveal 
hou\ birth on tivbec^nne uuiependent 
lUiniah beings with the all too-connnon 
inhibitirig aiul unnatural rnat eiia Is ahcl 
nietiiods they meet in so-called "eclu- 
catibiiar' eiiviriMiilierits. one inust marvel 
at their ability to learn. It seems as if 
there is a wish to cOiniter their creation 
to be live, vocal, active creatures by 
reniakiiig them into; passive clods. 
si:tUng sileh^tlyv not, jniwihg their lips, 
moving only their fingers and eyeballs; 
Iharik God, they are fjo.werful and 
resist. With the numbers of dedicated 
eiiucators arid parents, in spite: of 
p re s s 1 1 re.s t h e go n t r a r y , m bs t e h i Id re ri 
arc:devc1opin;g the basic skiils in liomcs 
and sc^hobls that respect their eagerness- 
and ability to learn, And lastly, all the 
foregoing lUalejticnts describing a hu- 
mane process ofiteaehirig^ children The 
skiiis-do not cost more monej^ rather 
less. Thc\ciist of linifbrrti materials that 
fail to be useable by all are pared and 
part o{/it Used to provide the \'ar[ety 
serviceaHle to all. Even of far greater 
iniportatice Ls the boosting effect to 
ypungste rs a t^ t he c ri t ica 1 iigc which 
tends to set the pattern of acconipHsh- 
rneht for their later years. The fact that 
some scKpois rnaintain: an; average 
comparable to standard test normsjs a 
fragic defense of their pn^rams. The 
only, worthy goal is the -best for each 
chitil — hcc^yisc this is the only life d 
^chilcl has. 
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On Reading Story 



LELAND B. JACOBS- 



There is a need to be more discrirrii- 
r!atinj;:in jt^he dis^ of literature; 

whether that literature is found in basal 
rea d ers , - ^ h t hb 1 qgies^ - aga zines , or 
hard-cover or paperback fuii-iength 
books. 

: I It .would seem that those: developing 
chil4ren*s textbooks in which stones are 
fo wnd - ha ve z t oo <>f le n bee n m o re 
concerned about: decoding skills oj 
'9l^^^*'__ n^^^A^rs. than they have : about 
comprehension of literature: So their 
proposals of questions about story 
content and of discussion practices have 
been •^unter^productive so far as 
c b rn|>re h en si on^iapp rec j atipn^anden- 
joyment of literature is concerned. If 

^ ^ P! ta t i b h b f 1 i te ra ry Tea d iiigiis • 
to be stopped, we as teachers need to do 
some relinking of our cbhceptibn bf 
stbr^^ a nd^ofji^prppna te pract i ce s t o u se 
in teach itig the reading of story. : 

What is story? Stripj>ed to tHcibarest 
essentials, I define story as characters 
coping in terms of d ^est. Full 
cbnsideratibn of what is involved in 
stor^ requires more elaboration, more ^ 
explication than is p€^^ I must 

be content to propose that: 



• Story finds its bearing in a 
character br characters made 
sufficiently interesting that tRe 
reader wants to find out what 
bappehs :to Jhe inidiyidual(s). 
Without such a well-developed 
c J^!^ c te r, a s t ory j, remain s 
superficial, of little consequence 
no matter how much effort te 
been put: into; making it ad 
venturous, humorous, mysteri 
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bus, for example. 

• The ceht'raJ character's 
eopings become the plot, In 
other words:, what makes the 
P^pt beUevable is the eharaete^^ 
attempts to cope with aspects 
of living, sometimes physical, 
but ajsp sometimes emotional, 
social, or intellectual. The story 
.^lAPP^I^iilMi incidents^ events, 
interactions, dialogue come 
l"tb clear focu^^^ because^hey 
are- necessary: for the character 
to live through thefnif he/she is 
tb-get: Oil with whatever that 
individual is attempting to do, 
to be, tb accbrhplish. 

• : What hefe^the reader to 
cprnprehend fully the character's 
copingsis the kind of quest that^ 
the character is engaged in. 
Agai_Ti, it might be a physical 
quest, as a journey, an bver- 
cbrhin^ ofia h^iKHcaf>. It might 
be an emotional quest, as 
facing up to a death, or 
overcoming the consequejnces 
of being a foster child. As a 

^<4Qeial qiiestiii^ dealing 
with an "interracial friendship, 
or participatihg in an ecblbgicaj 
project. As a spiritual quest, it 
could be the matter bf wrestling 
with la eenflict in values. 
Whatever comes through to the ' 
reader as the major thrust: :of 
^ the ^main character's seeking 
beha'vibr gives Jhe stoi^ its 
sense of quest, which markedly 
affects the ihclusibh bf events 
anq'^lJj^ sequencing of events 
and^he sequencing ^P^^t. 

• Chamcter(s) cbpihg in terms 
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of 1 A: M ue^L icari be ,_ea st as 
fanciful, romantic, or realistic. 
If faricjful, it is definitely 
"make-believe.*' : If : romantic, 
the story is improbable but not 
ini P^os si b[e . _ : I f i rea li s t i c, -_ _t h e 
storv is entirely possible; Notice 
? L ^ <^ s a Frie cj ue s t ca h be 
treated: in any one of these 
ways. But the characters' be- 
ha\ior:S: and their copings as. 
they attempt to achie\e de^sired 
?t>d§ ' ^VH^ djffer marked jv' jn 
terms of which way is being 
lised for the story. 

If such is what is involved in story, 
theni wha t_ i s d ojie t o gU ide c hi Id re n ■ s 
comprehension must square with that 
ebhceptiori. Arid it would seerri that, for 
discussion, the teacher would want to 
begin with thinkinfi about character, 
using questions like 

What seerns tcvbe import ant for 
us to know about this character? 
How does where the character 
1 i ves : af fee t him, he r? When 
he, she lives? In what ways doeJ^ 
t he^ har act er c ha rige beca u sc b f 
what happens to him her? 

|t: wQu}d: iseem ithat next the_ teacher 
would want to lead discussion to the 
kind of quest involved: 

W h a^: d oes: ; the :C hara cte r: | u se 
the character's name, such as 
M ichael, D b ra , M rs ^ B la k e , t he 
old mUn, Paddy: Porcupine) 
want to do? To be?. To 
accomplish? Why is thi^ ac- 
complishment important to the 
c li_ara c te r ? Is t h is a q Uest^ that 
seems reasonable in: terms of 
what we know about the 
character? :Is the: ouicorne of 
the quesi what was anticipated? 

Having jestablished the children's 
comprehension of what seems significant 
a bp u t cha ra e te r s a n d quest , the t c ac Her 
can turn to the copings to sec how: the 
plbt helps or hinders, leads ahead or 
backwards, rrfoves fasLpr:_siowly toward 
the charactqr^s accomplishment of what 
is sought. Fbr discussion of plot, 



questions like the following seem 
appropriate: 

What helped:^the chara<:ter 
toward achievement of what is " 
wanted']' What^ihdered? Who 
helped the main character? 
How sb'^ Who didn't help? 
Wheh did the rnain character 
seem to be most sure of success? 
When ejosest to failure? Was 
the outcome of the quest 
satisfvirig to the main character? 
How so':' 

a\s has been said bjefore, in all such 
9uestibns_, : cjharacters^^ .Qam<>s \s'ih be 
used by the teacher that the reality of the 
events, the stbry's believability is kept 
intact. For what one wants as the larger 
outcome of story comprehension is the 
development of what has beeh caHed 
"the educated imagination," : by one 
l>)?i'^Ty: yi^^reticiah, and what one 
eminent present-day writer has called 
'*abt what /.V but what niii^Tu he." We 
want children to :learn: early that 
literature creates a world of the mind — 
a world that is but never was actually. 

From w hat has been said thus far, one 
^yil! : notice Jhat ecrtairi types^ of 
questions commonly found in basal 
readers, text books that u.se .stbrie.s, arc- 
not being sjifcggcsted for use as aids to 
story comprehensitm: **** 

F a c t u a I or i n f o r n i a t i o n a 1 
qticstitin.s, as: 

_ What ilici yoit learn ahoiit 
AiasAa from this siorv'j 
Qucstiohs that enebiirage nibral- 
i/ing; as: 

What docs t his s t or y t eac h uS 
ahout tc/Iini^ lies? _ " 
Questio!i:s that take the render 
outside the sU)ry, a^^ 
. . U 'oidii\vou do what lirk did'.* 
Merc plot que.stiotis, as: - 

_ \Vhat ne.xi'.^ W'Jiat next.^ 
H'har last'/ 

Ifinocuous questions, as: 

you like it'.' VVas rhui a 
funny story'.* ' 

. •Such tjiiesticMis do nothing to help 
children comprehend story, since all 
tliese types bl cjuertes take tlie reader 
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outside, or away from the stor\' rather 
ifcn keep thertl inside, and it is only 
j i n sid e : It s c rca ted wo r Id t h a t t he s t o r y 
lives; that is becomes believable; that it 
helps to ^vek^ip an educated imagi- 
nation. 

or cc^Urse we who teach need to help 
child reri comprehend factual and infor- 
mational material. But how forutnate is 
tTic child who has a teacher w ho makes 
clear the differences *as weJl as the 
likenesses in comprehe.ndirig the factual 
and the fictional, who zeros in on the 
kinds of discussion questions that foster 



appropriate understanding of fact arid 
of storv. ^ 

To learn to read story well - - to know 
w hat ^story is: to appreciate the well- 
deveMpcd s^or\-; to enjoy being e.xtended 
in ont's imagination by a capable writer 
..i*^ ^^.^^'Tthy initcomej^f one's 

schooling in reading: What' liierarv 
reading eoriiprehehsiori does . for a 
person is \ery much what James Russell 
Lowell stiid it would do; **eriable us to 
AQy:^i^!> the keenest eyes, hqar with4he 
.Vilnest ears and listen to the sweetest 
vdiees of all times." 



I 




Lyne 17 

Jose iS^a^ia Villa 

First, a poem must be magical 
Then musical as a sea-gull. ; 
It must be a brightness moving 
And hold secret a bird's flowering; 
It must be steSder as a bell. 
And it must hold fire as well. 
It must have the wisdom of bows 
Arid it rriUst krieel like a rose. 
It rriust be able to hear 
The lurriiriarice of dove and deer. 
It must be able to hide 
What it seeks, like a bride: 
And over all I would like to hover 
God, sn^iling from the poem's cover 




From S^JeciecJ_ Pnemj_And.^f^i..copy_n^^ 1958, by Jose Garcia 
Villa, reprinted by permission of the author. 
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The Reading Act Within 



M. JERRY WEISS — ^ 



^^^i" T^l^ner, in his ri book. 
The Third Ware, says; 

Finally there are mbycrrients aimed 
at literally turning back, the clock 
— like the back-to-basics move- 
ment in United States schools. 
\ Legitimately oatragcd by the dis- 
: te r i n m a ss e d uca ti an, i t d oes n at 
recognize that a: de-raassified society . 

^91 ^ cd ^cat i ohal s t ra tegies, 
but seeks instead to restore and 
enforce Second Wave uniformity , 
in the schools. Nevertheless, all 
ihese aitempts to achieve - uniT 
rorrnijy arc essentially the rearguard 
actions of a^spent civilization: The 
thrust of Third Wave change is 
toward increased diversity, not 
toward the further standlartjizatibn 
of li/e. And this is just a*s true of 
ideas, political cojivictio ns, sexual 
proclivities^ educational methods, 
eating habits, religidus: views; 
ethnic attitudes, musical taste, 
\ i^ashions, and family forms as it is 
of automated production. 
An historic turning point has been 
reached, arid staridardi^2atiorii_ an- 
other of the "ruling prmciple^: oT^ 
Second Wave civilizatiori, is being 
replaced, (pp. 273-274) 

^ : What cGuld: be "academically'* more 
personal of more 'intimate than the 
'^^<d*hg §ct? An ihdiyidiia] visualizes or 
internalizes the variety of ideas stimu- 
lated by a writer's select choice of \vprds 
to convey ideas. The action or lack of 
action, the emotional responses or lack 

Service Professor of_ Comrmmicmions 
ui Jersey Cilv Stare College. 



of such responses, are'all due to the way 
^ '*?^^^'* _ '**^spbri^^ to a particular 
writer's production. Who> could or 
should predict the responses to literature? f 
What could be more dangerous to a 
dynamic^ creative society than the 
St a h d a rd iza ti o h o f rcsp 6 nses? 

Try this brief activity: Copy the 
following list of words bri a sheet of ; 
; paper; - ^ 

Money J Success 

Love Peace 

/ Health Friendship . j, 

/' Family Honesty 

* As ybU exarnirie these WOT 
r theni in order of importance to you: 
' Beside the most important, place the 
nyni|>?r_::one::CI); beside the least 
irnportant, place the, number eight (8>.c- 

^Jt^ J^P'^*^ -^^^^^^ ^ single 

' designated number, between one and 
eight, assigned to it. , ^ ^ - 

:i:iNi>W: write a brief paragraph ex- 
plaining why you ranked the words in 
^^is order. Ask, a friend to idb the same. 
Compare your responses to : your 
friend's. If ihere are differences [n the 
ranking, to what would you attribute 
thfse? 

_ T^^is is^ indeed, one of ihe /2wma/^/5//c 
elements, a sense of personal values, a 
reaction to a variety of situations, which 
is a Jcey part of the readirig process: f 
^ords out of-context cause readers to 
project iTieaifl?^gS: and experiences; it is 
no easy assignment to explain what 
these words cbiiyiire^^u of 
•^readers or why such idear'associations ^ 
take place. This, a part bf critical, 
jnt^r^iretiye: thinking, is germane to 
effective, enjoyable; and efficient reading. 

Words in^context^ bfteri fbrce readers 
to recall spe'cifip moments in their lives 
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which are similar to what isrbeiiig re^d: 
- Wheri my mother died, I was pained by^ 
the loss, and cancefiwa^ "horrqf 

- since it brought so qfech pain and a 

- sense of heljjlesshess. lurried 

in an attempt to escape my real world 
arid to find other thoughts, characters, 
events, action^: as: a sauree for ierTi|>orarY 
distraction! l-chose to read:a number of 
^st «^lers^ mysteries, Ibye stories, 
tales of adventures^ .etc;, — and I was 
amazed at the riUm&cr of times Death, 
pain, sufferins^. \gnci_ CA N C ET(, 
apj^earcd irithese books. My immediate 
rea c t i o n was to p u t s uch: books a sid 
but, then,^^ I reasoned that this would 
ae^t>^P4>!tslv little,; It was J who was 
projecting personal feelings, experiences, 
a deep sense of. grief into these 'words 
and incidents, even if the characters 
involved cjidn't deserve such feelings on 
m y pa rt . HtSw :wa s I i hg^to st bp myjse If 
from doing' this? Did I really want to 
stop? ShoiXd I stop? 

If these questions seem perplexing, if 
they: seera:, abnormal in the study of 
reading, then I am that drummer who 
marches to a very different tune. The 
core of reading seems to be so seldom 
discussed in professiorial jex^s,- com- 
mitted, as they often should be, to 
in^eyiodplogy rat than the "uri- 
prcdictable" effects of words and ideas 
u|3bh readers. I aril among a rare group 
who is equally conceriied with the 
impact of reading upon the reader: — 

The humanist in the reading process 
V, "feels": the writer^ Asi^yeshiya stude^ 
to explain wjiat is happening to^k^ as 
i he^^: reati M ilt oh M e Itze ^ we rf u 1 , 
nonfiction worle, A^^v^r to Forget: The 
Te\\?s of the Holocaust, Why the: 
yeshiva students? Their :hdtne^<:Lulturali 
arid religious activities often have 
i nclu ded :emo tio na \ d iscussi oris about 
s anti-semitism and this period of history 
which many ^eritile farriilies sometitries 
miss, overlook, or ;talk: about ^ in less 
passibriat^ tertns. Ask blactstudents to 
react to proems by Nikki Gibvaririi or 
Maya Angelou, which <:enter on segre- 
gation, indigriities, caUstic rernarkS', arid 
behaviors which sparked civil rights 
activities. , 

History students cbuld be intellectually 



stirhulated by William Marichester'^^ 
The. Glory and the Dream, How many 
recall the details Marichester provides in 
this tome filled with confiicts, contro- 
versy, arid coriscious-raising events? 
Who emerge as heroes? :Wh^4 events 
and/ or actions might identify hei*oe5.for 
t^^day^br tombrrbw^^^ 
and mass media consciously determine 
the riiakirig .bf sUch heroes? - 
Ask any scierice studerit which great 
scientist he or she would like to meet. 
Popular books ori Galileo, Pasteur, 
MEinstein, F^eud, Madame Curie^ Jonas 
^^alk, among others, wjouldv,: provide 
( SGurtes: for ":§ersbnai'\ talk show 
\ some of the greatest minds whose ideas 
shbbk treasured teriets arid thariged the 
developments ojl-er^lizatioifsv ; , : 
brie discovery,^ : one humble idea, 
exarnirried:: ihbrbughly , itriecjf^ut, dis- 
cussed and debated, resolvedt, could 
project all iridiyidual frbnlaribrijf'nlity to 
immortality. What discoveiies Will take 
place during the remainder of- this 
century can significantly alt^r the fields 
of : health, medicine, industry and 
techriblbgy? 

:: Phci rs oh a 1 e x pe ri e rice ca ri be cjci rri e 
the focus for creative expression.: Hear 
the cry, **I am alive! I am!" Bob Fosse, 
famed dancer, Broadway director, and 
choreographer, used film to -depict his 
close e ri c o u nter w it h dea th^ CTitic s a nd 
movie-goers may: vary in their appraisals 
of this iTibyie, Thai Jazz, hui^r. 
Fosse chose lights, camera, action to 
share his words arid feelirigs about life 
and death. : 

There is a literary process in any 
artistic work^s the c^ 
their thoughts to communicate their 
talerits. Readers, viewers, or prospective 
customers continue to havejhe^ right to 
make judgments, but in a mndardized 
spcietj/i^how many choices will there b^?* 
How many creators will came forth? 
What perialties arid j'ewards db creative 
poople receive for their efforts in defense 
of self-fexpression? : : " 

.Thene is^ a yworld^a real worlds not 
^resTric^ed by academic rules and regu- 
1«^ij^. Fbr sbme, the letter "A" is ribt 
the first letter learned. For others, filling 
iri blariks yo get a "more perfect whole'' 
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wiJi pjoduce panic, frustration arid 
subsequent degradatK^n^Yet, some of 
these same people' have^her 'w^ys, 

tHeir perceptions, "more perfect wholes:" 
Sights and sounds can trigger rilyriad 
cesj>onses to the essential questions 
conceived with the quahties of life. The 

Benjam in Frank lin io Woody A iien a nd 
More Tates Out of School: Humor in 
the Classroom could appeal to those 
who enjoy: social commentary arid 
criticism with a^bi^ <)f wit, -Fables, 
folklore, and foibies are products of 
h U ril a ri " e ridea vo r s . What p r i ri te r coul<i 
be blamed for producing the delicious 
effect as a result of these specific words: 
**PyfVS McComick invented the raperP 
What a difference an "e" can make! One 
little error an^ there can be jaughtner. 
But there «aisO can be condemnation, 
cursing, dismissals, tea_rs, iri a world that 
gocsvbn The: ultimate payment to the 
printer might be: the loss of a job; 
!^i> wcive F, t he ^"eader w ho s t u m b)e s o n 
the error will do double takes,:not quite 
^.^^^ . ope-s kribwM of 
inventors and inventions couid be so 
incredibly challeriged arid arriusirig. 

The serious readers, the book bbrrow- 
ers, buyers, : stealers, : are " completely 
fascinated with the jmiracles of words 
and language: Word choices and 
arrarigerrierits strike cerebral/ car^liac 
chords, echoing throughout the entire 
organism^ and produce loVe, hate, 
passionate, dispassionate responses, 
i Look at any picture in a magazine or 
newspaper advertisementl Use words to 
Al^ ^ xa ct sccTie bef ^ re y o u r e^es , 
the desired effect, and the actual effect: 
How mariy. words did you use to 
describe the actual picture? How exact 
are your words? If you gave these words 
V9 a phofographer or an artist; would 
such a person be capable of rejfroducing 
^ ^ ^^X^ y o u a re de sc ri bmg? I f t he re 
Should be discrepancies, to what would 
you attribute these? 

^"S'J^i^ the rtiaster of jdeception 
through conception. Tiie pollry: of 
Stephen Crane, Judith Viorst, Robert 
F;f ^st ^ _E dgar^^l Ian _ Poe o f fe r so ma n y ■ 
differen$< /isions for readers: How 




cbricise, precise a pberri m few 
words, yet how a mind spins from the ; 
ideas^ and images preserited. Who cari 
eye r forget t he a mazi n^&st of c ha racte rs 
iri Edgar Mastfel^V Jpq^Ai River 

'^'IA^.^^^^A a^^^: i!as_ created ^O: many 
familiar voices, so many secrets, problems, 
cbnlic/ tragic gersbrialities who arouse 
compassion because readers care and 
now understand the: frailty of be i rig 
human.: Nancy Lar has edited a 
marvelouscoiiection of "people poems" 

World. Each poem, some matched with 
photographs, evoke a person or people 
worth reading about, getting to know, 
thinking about, relating to. Whb arilbrig 
these pedple would make an interesting 
friend?. _ 

_ _ _ _ . . 

Lyrics, -as parts of songs, cominuethe; 
appreciatibri bf pbetry.^tevie Wonder's ^ 
"You Are The Sunshine Of My Life" 
and Hal David's "What The Wbrld 
Neecls Ndwj Is Loye Sweet Love'' offer 
exceiient opportunities for teachirig a , 
*pve bf larigiia^ niany timesiTve <^ 

heard teachers say, "Tiiese children ) 
can't remember ariythirig!" Hbw wroi% 
they^ ai'e!: So many students knoU? mosr' 
of the .words to songs at: the top of the 
"P ha y s . U si hg t hei r Jc n o wledge a n d t he i r 
interests, a good teacher could uselyrics 
to teach a riUrilber of readirig skills.) 

First graders were taught ihe lyrics to 
"You Are The Sunshine Of My Life." 
The teacher gave^tudemsi sheets of 
whjle .shelving paper, and assigned 
stucfjerKs^ liries frortl the sbrig arid asked 
themAp^llustra what they thought the 
lines /meant^ TTie drawings Were phe- 
i)9m^nalf^LSfc I tape^^ together the 
drawings, printed the words beneath the 
^PP^'^pnate illustra created: a 

picture-song reader. The children ioved 
It! They learned each word, iricludirig 
sigM w<^f<Is,:and were eager to make 
more song boois: OtheiLfavorites^were 
"Up, Up arid Away," "Tea For Two," 
"Raindrops Keep Falling On Mj 
Head,'' "I -Write The Sorigs," aric 
"Ru^el^h^iThe Red Nosed Reindeer." 

Upper grade students- were asked tS,. 
l^^ach cl^ssriiates^^ spn^s. \ 

Students took ditioed copies of the / 
soTigs and were asked tb firid- photb- 
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SrapM^i pictures m newspapers or in 
magazl(nes, or ones taken by themselves 
to jjrddClce "phbto-lyrics." What wonder- 
ful jrnagi n a ti ons e me rged _£ro m t h e lyrics 
ta**Over The Rainbcwv," "Copacabana," 
^EyergFcen,^="Th_e WaxWe Were 
popular songs by Kiss, the Bee Gees, 
Styx^ Roberta Flack, George Benson, 
Donnic and Marie Osmond, among 
others. 

: Role playing is a wonderful intro- 
duction to d£ama. Students are given a 
problem; ahq lhen they^are asked to "a^t 
out** the situation and subsequent 
eve hts^ Shortly thereafter, studehts can 
be introduced to one-act plays, to be 
followed later by .full length .P^^j/s, 
including musical comedy. "Reader's 
Theatre" is fun and offers the opportunity 
to CTea tC: d rama tic activities from a wide 
range of printed resources. Students' 
interpretations pf various roles offer 
many opportunities for discussion and for 
enhancing critical thinking and interpre- 
tive reading. 

Humanism in readinft recognizes that 
readers become^nvolved: Something 
happens ii^de.: Teachers should prcn 
vide a variety of activitiesthrough which 
a studeiit demo hstrates what^s hap pehi rig 
as a result of the interaction with the 
printed . page. Wheri teachers hear 
students explain the sources for their 
ideas, they remove the too heavy 
* e mp h asis: ^orv iright^ w rong airs wers . I t's 
time we spent more effort on studying 
how childreri'thirik, how childreri react. 
Through greater concentration on such 
(assignments 'will personal literacy be 
achieved?: The \ ndiyidua!: jsi thei reader. 
He/she takes in the printed symbols and 

; Hmy p r od uce. a y arie t y of respo rises , 
possibly demonstrating ^unique abilities 
4rid talents, providing a kej^ function by 
recogn izi ng t hat readi ng i ndeed i leac^ . 
to active endeavors^ Students baild on 
what they- know, what they^ warit to 
know, and in an environment that 
emphasizes the positive arid appreciative 
characteristics of reading. The humanist; 

-S teacher thoroughly eitjoys the minds of 
students and the variety ici ideas any 
classroom caa produce: Thirty answers, 
all different? What how? Everi the Fob^ 
of Lists can demonstrate the delight of 




Given the ,*weord Key,, how mariy / 
associations i cir^ ypuj^ma ke w4|h this 
printed symbol? The more the merrier: 
Play with your ideas. Create situations 
in which this three letter item can 
demonstratejme^nings and applications 
for you.: :A : _ :l i: : _: 
This is the power of language: The. 
rrund eons^ the slightest 

suggestion: ft "key to life," a*"lock and 
key," "the ekact key for your voi<x," or 
the "key /to your heart" are all 
intellectual! feelirtg symbols^which say 
so muehfor a^^dabouty ^ 
ah, the enjoyment in that process — is 
ah ujtirnate result fpr any person who 
succeeds ^nd finds delight in language. 
So haridli? "the ariswer ke^s" with care. 
For beyond the response is a reasoning 
process. Gaining-^t understanding of 
tha t amazingjig^^^F abjlk^shdu^ be a 
humbhng and humanizing proeess: 
When the teacher knows eriough to 
understand, and when through such 
Uridei^laridirig he/she demonstrates ^re 
and appreciation, literates will amyein 
greater ^bundancei and- with- greater 
insights fb make "The^ Third Wave** a 
remarkable phase of civilization 



lit^e miss mystery 
:sitting|n ^ j 
green; painting • 

the forest white 

her fingers % 
using a poirity 

black brush she's 
makirig _ m - 
the forest Clean 

A r t h u r Va rt de r b o rg 



.From Introducinf^ Mr. Vanclerhor^. ,^\9ii . by 
Arthur Vandcrborg. reprinted by pcrmis^n of 
the author. 
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Reading Behind The Headlines 

* ■ FRANK JENNINGS — 

«i ... _ _ . . . _. . _ ■_ _. . _ . . 



: A guarter afia century ago Rudolf 
FJesch pablisGed his book, H^y Johnny 
Q^^ L Bf)^^> w h i he asse r| ed i hat 
too many American school children 
were riot learrii right o read very well a n^ a 
shockingly large number were not 
' learniiig 'to read at all. ^ 

MSy people believed him . The book 
soared up: the best-seller lists across ihe 
count ry : Ed U cati bri ists met in confer- 
ences, held workshops;, wrote scathing 
critiques. Schofol boarSs iricreased their 
budgets for reading instruction. Publi- 
shers rushed to print with retreads of the 
s^ncient phonics texts advocated by 
Flesch. 

Tfie tens of t h ousa rid s of resea rc h 
reports issued in the two decades since 
then have contiriUed_ to tell us that 
J6hni>y still does hot read very well. The 
reports claim that adult illiteracy is 
almoM ipandemie, that t^ie qual^^ of 
writing skills — the other face of reading- 
is dege rie rati rig iri the colleges and even 
in the professions. They also reveal that 
the great and enormously costly federal 
goye mm cn t^ p ripgrairi s in/ read i rig i n - 
struction come almost always to nought: 
Th e c h i Id re ri of d i sad va ri taged fa m i lies 
seem to make only minimal gains, 
briefly, before they sink iritb illiterate, 
' uhemplpyabie dolor. 

These reports witl be back, - but 
so me t h in g w i 1 1 still be mi ssing if rom 
them. Somehow it has: escaped the 
atteritiori of critjc arid deferider alike 
that most children tend to read better 
elsewhere than in school. Most children 
do grow up to become adults who use 



f^rarik fenrlinf^s is pres^^ of the 
fhW4J T^QChin^ A lphbhci Foundation, 
and former Editor of Tmciwrs Collv^^e 
Record. 



the ability to read to get information, 
find ariswers to prpbleriis, arid have a 
good time with a fat book that 
entertains thenl at least as well as 
teleyisibn. : : 

Roger Farr^president of the Inter- 
na ti oria \ Re^i rig A sspciati b n^ was 
quoted recently in tanguage Arts (an - 
official joiirrial of the Natibrial Council 
of Teachers of English), as saying that 
"Research in the 1970s has prgvided 
a rn pie e vide nee t ha t fun dame n ta 1 i I- 
liieracy [in the United States] has been 
<^ ^ U <^Acept for the most 
seriously physically and psychologically 
handicapped^ Furtherrilore, cbrilpari- 
sbns . of average reading levels of ^ 
students over time indicate that today V 
st uderi ts nead a s wel 1 b r bette r t ha h those 
in the past. With fundamental literacy 
for all a^riear reality we dre. airilirig at 
higher degrees of literacy." 

Those remarks go counter to yester- 
day's {and tbmorrow-s) head line^ about 
: the decline of reading scores,^: a- 
chievertlerit scores arid the cbllege 
entrance examinations. (The declines 
are real but almost beside the pdirit.) 
face's abservatib certainly; support 
the sense that the lay public appears to 
^ a ve : The re a re still unmet n eed s , a s 
evidenced by the complaints of the 
cbmpetericy testers. There are still 
grievous failures. But school testing will 
always miss the hidden fact of oper- 
ational literacy. _ - : : : i 

John R. Bormuth, in "Value and 
VblUrrie of Litefacy," ari article published 
in Visihle Language last year, makes the 
point that the public xalmost^ always 
initially responds t a w^nings':of the 
literacy experts with **grave concern, 
shbwirig that it is well aware of the yitaj 
role that literacy plays. But thatconcern 
quickly subsides, suggesting cither that 
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the public is as fickle as cynics would 
haw us z h^lJ^ye or that it knows 
something that the experts do not; that • 
it is getting strong cbuhtenhdicatibris 
that are more credible than the expert's 
evitierice.'' 

Bbrrriuth goes bh tb_ say that the 
public sees so many people so often 
reading and writing, carrying and 
consulting b op Rs^, rha ga z i n e^: i a rvd 
newspapers that it-^mds mountains of 
even tnyial e vide nee that the printed 
page and its reader is alive and well. ^ * 

BbrmUth also views literacy ^not 
solely as an esthetic endeavor, ^s a 
problem of educational concern, as a 
matt^ of: social ^jquHj^ er as a rieeessity 
of democratic government, but also and 
pi[in^3^nJyJis an ^cpnonvc[h^^ 
activity that is deeply embedded in the 
culture at large arid woven inextricably 
into the processes by which we win bur 
bread and board." 

The crucial : oi nt in Bb rm u th's 
brilliant and lucid essay is that literacy, 
however defbied, is widely but ribt quite 
universally en^yed; that the production 
bf literacy (the teaching of it) is worth . 
fa r_ mo re than it costs to produce; thatjt 
is "one of our: nation's most important 
economic acj iy iti es" a rid fi ria lly t ha t 
**:per5onal and social investment in 
literacy has been grbwirig rapiidly." 
After all, the burgeoning information 
iridUstry, no matter how mindbogglinglj;^ 
complex its technology or its^eiFcuitry, 
depends at its base on some "ink-stained 
wret eh - w ri y rig _w ords t ha t w i 1 1 h a ve t b 
be read and understood by the con- 
suHier. 

Iri shbrt, there is strbrig eviderice that 
the reading teacher : and: attendant 
specialists are far better at their jobs 

than they^rMend :K>:be, : 

For teachers of language and reading 
a re -the bries wh b a re p ri ma ri ly re- 
sponsible for the vast growth of the 
read i rig public, for all the people buying . 
books and magazines m supermarkets, 
in dftig stores and at airports: Tea<:hers, 
more: than any :pther prbfessibri, have 
.energized the development of those 
irifornwtibri service industries. Teachers, 
vvhf^espite their own self-denigration^ 
are '^he ones who help nourish each 



generation of writers, poets, dramatists^ 
perhaps especially when those artists 
dnd%ord-users deny that any teacher 
ever gave them a helping hand. 
: Yet teachers: of: our^ language are 
strangely ambivalent about their calling. 
It js^a deriibcratic traditibri not tb hbld 
them in very high regard. They tolerate 
the pap bf nlindless texts used for most 
begirining readers. They :gl]adly sHuffer 
the graceless prose and the truncated 
thinkings ft>iihd li?^ Sost Pjf ihe s^^ 
books in most of the subjects through 
?^9i^ of the school years. They make 
feeble leaps of faith when they, invite 
their students tb reach for the "higher 
degrees of literacy" that is bur language 
heritage. But they wince when their 
puj>ils:: re^eciiboth pap a 
read mysteries, and gothics, and low 
adyeriture arid high sriiut, never being 
able to admit that the road to "the- 
rilbUritairitbps bf literature often begins 
down in the bogs. [ 

Such tea ehers must be HeaiH jo neS ri bt 
to ptit the marvelous and simple skills of 
reading and writing tb jdull pedagbgic 
use: too soon. Bruno Bettelheim, -the 
child p^sychblbgist, was qtibted in the 
Washington Post (H /:25/80) as urging 
that the reading child be given more 
interesting materiaHhan js fouF^d iri the 
babbling basal texts that assault the 
ehilcTs sense of logic arid language 
decency. Too often, teachers, at the 
behest bf cUrriculiirn-makers, are forced 
to make early reading instruetiori^ a 
dulling mechanical trade with no joy in 
it anywhere for __thernsel ves or the 
children: Bettelheim's recent book. The 
Usfs of Enchantment, is a proper 
corrective here He says, induct the child 
iritb bur language through its folk and 
fairy tales, :its poetry and sbrigs, through 
the heritage of the great and abiding 
Stories. Remember that the power bf the 
child's language is vastly greater than 
the tiny Vocabulary of the schoolbooks: 
Of c o u rse t he readi ri g c hi ld_ wi 11 jn is s 
things, who does not? The gain is almost 
always greater thari ariy lapse br loss/. 

This i rid uctionyshbiild^ fc 
generally pieasucable because teachers 
arid parerits have sb rriariy allies, alriibst 
all of them working for pay; the editors 
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ajid. publishers of inexpensive books, 
the -cbmic: strips in hcvvs papers, the 
9pmic books that too many teachers are 
taught to hate: even the television 
hustlers shilling fdr cerea Is and toys. : 
:For there is money in reading: 
Therefore publishers flourish. Professor 
Bormuth i^ precisely, right; literacy is 
primarily an economic activity. Done 
y^'<^^^i^'^2i"„^e;pveryt that makes 

life worthwhiie: Westinghnuse knovv.s 
t his. T he In I cm at id ri a 1 Pa pe r G b rh pany 
kriovv's this. So does IBM and^so does 
Xerox^ Each year big business spends 
sc h o q 1- b u dgeUs i zed sums t o :p ro rp o t e , 
celebrate, and, yes, exploit the: acqui- 
sition arid imprbverhem qf reading and 
writing: skills. : Over many years, the 
international Paper Cbrpdratidri has 
used space in mass circulation and 
special interest magazines. Usually ih' 
two-page spreads, offering practical and 



attractive advice: on how to read arid 
write m o re ef feet i ye j y . : ; 

Yes, there is money in reading, arid it 
, i s rieU he r crass rid r vu Iga r t q reedgn ize 
the Tact. Look at the latest news of the 
large surns paid for the paperback rights 
to publish jsorrietimesj yet-to-be-written 
books: Look to the growth of bddk- 
^^ores, the independents as we as the 
jarge chains. Read all about the ever- 
*^^P^"^^"S t)ddk clubs, Jhe explosive 
growth of new: and established maga- 
zine;s: The ::public is reading. The 
feading public isivery large. Its range of 
interests is as wide as the cuJture and as 
^^"^n the intellectual heritage of 
civilization. 



. ** Reading ^chipd the Headlines," first appeared in 
So()k World. The yVashingion Posi\ January 6, 
1980, is reprinted by permission of the author. 
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Reality Therapy And The Reading Process 



■BERNARD S. SHORE- 



The conveiUionai: response of most 
schools to who are academically 

disabled is to blame the student: The 
siyident is "sick" and the school system is 
healthy. _ la Tea neck, New Jersey, a 
school system with: 6,000 studems, we 
were no diffe rent. Students w.hp didn't 
read, were referred to the Child Study 
Team for evaluation by Learning 
Disabilities Teacher/Consultants. Im- 
pressive educational prescriptions were 
eoi!>piii?4: s^tudents^ere tut^re^ and re- 
.tatoreck but still, significant achievcraent 
was h il rSt Ud eht s were sen t to psychia- 
trists, nqjjroioeists and psychologists, 
they were refSred for psychotherapy \^ 
and were counselled and re-counselled, 
but to our dismay, they stiH^idn't learn 
to read. _ 1 : i 

: How could these children continue to 
fail despite the intehsiye edii cat i<) rial 
and therapeutic interventions? Was it . 
possible that our a^siimptibri was 
wrong? Was the child who wouldn't 
learn sick, or was our educational 
system at fault? With our r^edial 
panaceas exhausted, we deci^d. tp 
study the students who fail. Our sajjiple 
cohsisted pf fifty young men and >^men 
who, in the words of Thbreau, were 
living "live3 of quiet desperat ion^.- These 
fifty students fount! little r^rranTng in 
their school lives arid were cbriiirig to 
school sporadically. They were alienated, 
confuscd^hopeless, lacking in con- 
yi<?tiprr^~ : hollow st ud^n ts iwit nessi Rg 
the nieaningiessness: of school Hfe: 
Mariy of these studerits experiericed ' 

Bernard S. Shore is -Director of 
Special Services Jor the Teaneck New_ 
Jersey iPubiir Schooh, und is Adjunct 
?K^ff^^pr, ir^^rning DisahiUties De- 
part men Fairleigh Dickinson Uni-, 
Versity^ New Jersey. 



school as the poet Rilke wrote: "The 
tjfheHDf school d rags b^ with waiting and 
dread, with nothing but dreary things::;:" 
T^<^se fifty childnsri were without self 
esteem; they were passive, : bored, 
nihilistic: They had become labeled as 
the pariahs of the school and became the 
caste of failures — the Unreachabtes. 

iQUf task :Was <iefined as: the: con- 
struction, for these students, of an 
educatibrial climate iri which they could 
experience purpose and success, and 
develop a sense -of self-worth. The 
ultimate success i<)f>r^ task (iepended 
upon whether we; ^\.: ^ : 

} ' C b u Id en CO u rage phese stud e nts t o 
abandon an apathetic lit^ sty lgxfbr more 
challenging involvement wiTfitheir bwri 
educational experience? 

: 2: Coutd we help the^e students-to 
d iscb ve r t he ir au then tic or " rea 1 sej^- 

3. Gould we create a school without 
failure arid teach. these childreri tb read? 

Carl Rogers <tl939) stated that the 
essence of teaching is a relationship 
between the teacher and the student. He 
has written: 

"J ^^e J_he faGilitation of learning as 
the aim of e_dacation^:.Wc know:::: 
that the facilitation of such learning 
rests not upon the teaching skills of 
the leader, hot upon his curricular 
" planning.... not upon His lectures 
and presen^fations, not upon an 
aburidance of books, though^ each 
of these might ai one time or 
aribthcr be utilized as an important 
resource. No, the facilitation of 
significant learning rests upon 
certain attitudinal qualities which 
.exist in the personal relationship 
between the facilitator and the 
learner." 

In this spirit we sbUght teachers whb 
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G ouW: i£on t rb I t he i r reac t i ojis : t o the 
sflrfacjc behavior ^)fx5Ur sample through 
^He urid^rstanyi^^ such behavior is 
often5timujat«d by symbohc distortions. 
and displaced bh the teacher. We sought 
teachers who were not afraid of 
rejection and who were aware that 
^^errafit behavior that might seem 
irrational and aversive to adults coujd 
seern logical and apj^rdj>rjate to tfie 
student. We recruited teachers who ' 
vie wed t he fa i 1 u re pat tern of t hes& fi ft y 
students as a challenge to skillj ind 
creativity; _ . : 

__ Tl^e .gestalt Mi^iy<l_ei>t ifaiiure Is 
permeated by depersonalization and 
detachment, aribhyrriity and alieriaHbn. 
The.challen^e was formidable; could we 
end the ^lemt patho^logical parthership 
^>e:tvvieen J?LJcfeiit : : est rangement an^ 
teacher indi if fere nee? ::: 
? .The ba^ie concepts pf reaht^^ therapy 
became our phiiosophical framework. 
According tb^Gliwser (1965), a success 
ide:ntity is achieved through the foliowihg 
pathways: 
j 1. Giving and receiving love. 
/"^2- Gaining worth and recognition. 
/ )3: Receiving enjoyment atid self- 
, fulfillmernvz :::: t :: z : : : 

: 4: Becoming self disciplined: _ 
These pathways Jead the individual 
frorri a failure identity tb/a success 
identity; from loneliness to i involvement; 
from weakness to strength: from a life 
St y le^ d orn i na ted by t he embtib ns of t he 
moment to a life style of rational 
m bt i ya tib ri . Tra ri s la t i rig t he se t heb ret ica 1 
pathways : into a pragmatic school 
program became another edutatibhal 
goalv - : : j : :: j 

To establish a climate of intimacy and 
in vol verilerit, fb u r classes were establ ished 
away from the regular high school, with 
approximately fifty students. 

: The m hi ie u o f t he class roo ms wa s t ha t 
of a comfortable library. There was no 
te^c her <iesk d o rn ina t ing t H e too m j i k c a 
command post: Informal furniture in a 
9^ ''pe ted rbb rri c ri ha ri ccd i ri d i y i <^ ua 1 i zed 
work as well as small and jarge group 
iristructibri. For the student who riccdcd 
to work alone there were carrels. There 
were also backr^st:s a^^inst which 
students could recliric while rcadirig on 



the floor. 

Adriiiriistratibri had tb Ibse its re- 
moteness ajid become an active partici- 
pant in the climate of bpenriess. 
Secretarial staff \yas asked to respond 
with friendliness: Office personnel were 
serisitized to the goals b 
Students who came into th^ office were 
treated jn a cordial mariner. (All too 
often the centra nee of a child toar school 
office is seen as an invasion by Attila the 
Hun), : ^^^^ „^..L 

Students attended this program for 
2'/^ hours a day, five times a week, fbr 
either a morning or afternoon session. 
. For the remainder of the school day they 
we re- :mai n si rea med i nt p ca re f u 1 1 y a r- 
ticuiated programs in - the: high school. 
All smderits were^ high school istudents 
reading three or more years befow grade 
level.'^They had beeri.varibusly diagnbsed 
as emotionally disturbed, neurologicalLy 
or perceptually irnpaired, and/or sbcial- 
!i r^aladjusted.TheyJKadJ^onstra ; 
in addition to thefTreading problems, 
P"*^ J^^'ic pf A^*^ fpllbwirig character- 
istics over a period of time: 

1: an inability to learn which 
cbuld ribt be explairied by 
intellectual or health factors, 
an inability to build or 
0l4i:h tai ^ isa ti sfae t o ry : i n t e r- 
personai relationships with 
peers arid teachers. 
3. inappropriate behavior under 
^ nbrmij.1 cohditiohs. ^^ 
3 general :peryasiv_e mood of 
unhappiness and depression. 
5. a teridericy tbsbriiat^^epairis 
» or fears associated with 
personal or schbbl prbblerils. 

:i:Thc first success pathway in reality 
therapy — Giving and Receiving Love 
. r : T^^^Ul^s 1^ he- 
twecn teacher aad student be one of 
mutual respect. Celia HbUghtbri has 
dcscHbed this rcjatipnship: [.."the respect 
the tcacherhas for the child as a person, 
fof ; his uniqulcfiess and hi^ needs; : the 
teacher must be willing to be personally 
I" vol ved with each child s() that he may 
best respond to the changing individual 
need.s of each child. The child's respect 
for the teacher is respect fcr a caring 
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person who has his best interests at heart: ^ 
: ^ and on who^ help and fair jtidgmerit he 

can rely.'* - - • : ■ . 

^ ^ i M ut ua I respect i S:m ore a p Hp de vel bp - 

when the teacher relates to students as - 

irKiividuals. This derriarids serisitivity, 
.: irnagination, intelligence and energy- 

The teacher functions not only as a . 

t ra n s m i t te r G f i n To rma t ip n: ; l^ujt - a 

facilitator of experiences which' will 
* stimulate yerl>al<:ommiim ' 

expioratign and reading: / ' " 

The se^on± pathway to . a: success 
• ' id e n ti t y ~ : Gaining jVonh and Re cog- 
nijion — is the major goal of a school : 
wi t h b li t f ai 1 u re . D ia J n b s t ic tea c hi n g 
creates a faiiure:free environment. The 

• rigid curriculum in'the secondary School 

: is too o f te n a , p roc rus tea n bed : — a • 
framework.^f unrealisiic deniand^^ 
struetufe: f^^^ ::(ailure and 

painful experiences for the disabled 
. learner. The Edlicatibhal prcscriptioh 
for indi vidua! i:ring the learning process 
of handicapped students is an important, 
management tool in pur wbrkshbp to 
avatd failure experienceis: ^ 
1 : The diag ri o s t i c ^remed ia 1 a p^ r^ae h is 
based on assessment, formal and 
informal, of deficiencies in perceptual ; 
abilities and: basic skill areas, :The 
prescriptive dimension consists of the 
careful formuiati on pF prceise_b«hbayiorai 
objectives add the use of highly specific 
remedial techniques geared tb particular 
. deficiencies ^ : : 

The structured, isequentia I, prescriptjye 
approach focused: solely bttdeficits wjll 
not: succeed wit h • man y _al ieh a ted 
secondary students: Mechanized as- 
sembly line iristructibri all too often 
engenders resistance .and underper- 
fbrmance. 

: Success is a rcinforcer to learning. 
Iristructibrial strategy fbr students who 
; Have known school failure re^quires the 
recognition of strengths arid interests 
which have been recognizee! or ignored. 
Eli Bower (1965) has pointed out, "It 
may be rribre important in teaching 
reading to consider interest, excitement 
arid the imaginative constructs of heroic 

• or t ragic deed s t ha n - 1 o w ar r y a bo ut 
vocabulary word meaning phonics or 
phbnic cbrripetericies. Tb be taught tb 



; read as a stolid rnechanical process is-^o 
learnito use jHfJia me^Mrij.cal way^':^:/ 
Diagnostic teaching involves not only 
an asscssrnerit of a s^uderit's specific 
; learning skills but ajsq of his/her 
learriirig style. Learning style refers to an 
individual's characteristic: pattern of 
behaviof - when confronted with a 
prbbl^, JDifferem 

^ wiS variety "of language to describe 
S^.^: ihteracUbn or style. Despite 
- . semantic differences, more oftejri- than' 
ribt, . .there is . cbricurrerice-^ri the 
.dckription/of style. Some researchers 

- have called these siy\ts rigid inhihUed 
^J^'[<t\j, undisVipJir^^^ acceprancer 
unT^ious St vie, 3.n^ creuliye:^sn le: 

An iridividuaj usi^rig 1^ 
style has^a tightt^" cl<5se<fj system for 

: ^prbcessirg information siigh- that both 
intrao^rspnaj and extra pcrsphal som 
of information aresuppVesse^:' A:persOTi 
- ^sinj: an undisciplined s^ 

overly sensitive to intrapersonal sources 
of iriibrnlatlbri arid has rio-l learned how 
tb efTectiVely utilize extrapersohal sources 
bf irifbnnatibri. A persbn utili2;in^ an; 

' acceptance-aiixious _sty]e tendS: :be<' 
overlv sensitive to extrapersohai sources 
pf_i^fo:rniatiori and has riot learned how 
to^ effectively :utiiize .intriperson'al: 
sources bf irifqrmatiori. v\ jiersbri 
utilizing a creative style Has learned haiy" 
to harmonize the utilization of both 
extra persona I and intra personaj^biirc^ 
of:,; information ^ch that maximal 
utijizatibri can Be made bf both. 

i^^rni nS :^ty J?*^ ^s IP ^fec t le ye I b f 
-symbolization and language. Persons 
. utijiirig a njid-irihibited^s P^i^.etei"^ 
islicaijy use language in a relatively 
cb-ricrete rriaririer. Persons utilizing 
undisciplined and acceptance-anxious 
styles characteristically use language in 
aiimpderately- agstract^^ rnaririerj^ arid 
j^rsons utilizing a creative style character- 
istieally use latlgUage iri a highly 
•abstract manner. 

The individual learning plan must 
ajsb relate lii individual differences in 
learning skills. We :Have found K^^^^ 
> (1969), psycholingui.stic modeJ useful in 
relatirig_ tb^ i^jassrdorrt fuhctibrii rig^ re- 
medial planning and teaching methods. 
The specific learning skills to wtiich 
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we have related arc: iH-^ 

\ ' • • V ' • . 

I . Allehtibh Skills 
; - 2. .Visual Reeeptive Skills . 
~3. iA^uditor>'-Receptive Skills 
: Co neejHual Skills 
^ '5: Aatomaiic Skills 

. The following case study is illustrative 
of DurJask:, Roger came to us a large, 
siil^n nfteeri-year-old^ despue 
^ an LQyot 130. was reading on ajsecond 
' g ie ye 1 . - A p rod uc t qf ; a ^ ^^oke ft 
horne» Roger's jife style was that of ^ 
rigid, inhibited ihdiyiduaL SUrvival iria 
p fp bjerri, : f a m i ly ; ; t ha t ^ e x p loded f pe r i - 
: odicaliy liad resuhed in a rigid security 
syste rri . He was ^an li^pja te, wa 1 ki ng to 
schobl alone and commtinicatirig pply 
•when spoken to.- He was afraid to show 
.initiative. R is face was flji'shed. with 
te p ressed- a nge r . : Des pi te h i $ re p res sed 
a nger , or pc rha^s ■ beca u se of i t , R oge r 
had a strong need for roles and structu re 
^^"d -w^s threaleri and 
' uncertainty. His lea^rning ^tyle was' 
overwhelmingly auditory. He was orie 
. pf thos^ students who walk through life 
listening to a snnatl radio. 

Pp^": the thdividu^^^ a : rigid 

^ inhibited style an; accepting adult 4S a 
necessity. Utitil sUc^^ 
safe he/she is too immobilized by 
anxiety io accept hew iriformatiPri. A 
fridge between student ancj teacTSr was 
heeded: The teacher discovered that 
^ oge r's maj or area : of inte rest wa s 
World War il. Roger's^^ reading level 
made t he reid irig of books pn t his toj5ie 
difricult. The teacher went to the 
Corriniission for the^ Blind arid Pbtairied 
fpr: Roger sprne Talking Books on 
Worid'War ii, on the basis that Roger 
ha d a se fi Pus ca se P f wP rd b H n driess, : I n 
truth, this definition was appropriate; 
-- It made little difference tP us why 
,Rp^<y" was interested in World War II. 
PsJ^choanalysts might speculate about 
re|>ressed a nger iiga i ns^t fat her fig ures:. 
Reading Clinicians don't have the time 
for metaphysics; they are riiorc task 
oriented- Roger's teacher was fascinated 
with his response to: the Talking Books. 
The tcchhit^ej^)rovi<Jed Rog^ with the 
isolation he needed at that time: It 
organized the iearhihg task and capi- 



talized lipbri his auditory strengths. 
Roger soon exhausted theTalkihg Bpok ^ 
fclhrary.' The teacher began to tape, on 
* - Sis own^, Cornelius ' Ryan's books oti 
* ^ y A Wa r j I and i>ega_n t o i mppse ta s k s . 
on; Roger to ±elp him become more 
indepchderit. He was rarely asked fPr 
one solution t6 a problem but was • 
always, asked to consider a number of 
*iherriatiyes, : : . : i- i : 
At present, ^Roger's life and learning 
^ stymie, have changed: ::He :4§: ^eacfing on - 
c / - grade icV^i; he 'is not gregarious, but the; 
erstwhile isolate is mpving ^owa^ds*^J^; 
people; Dramaiics have become'.a' ne\V 
interest: The < structure of- the^^tage is 
P^Q\uiiPi::^. :^^Je setting For n^vv, jole 
experimenration: Most :receritiyi Roger. 
/ ^ted in "GUys ahd-T^I|s'':tplia3^ the 
Tple of'-Hajcry the,Ho.i^e.'; Perhaps out" 
rigid-fiphibited st,uderi\4s PP^p^^g tP 

:ife;SecurityLof;th^b^^ 
for: either th^ .undiscipjined or creative 

L'^^oger gained a sense of -self-worth 
and; recDgniiion because a . sensitive 
teacher tau^thini^^^ 
piore effectively but also .beca'use his 
^ ]^A^n*"$ ^^y^^ '^^^ used effectively in 
modifying his information processing 
ability. ' ^ , 

The ' th i rd Glas se r : " pki h way . ^e- ^ 

, — is a. basi!^ tetiet of our program; 
' Eiljoying schPPj is _m.ade pPssible^ - 
yirpygl?:ainu^:ber::of ie^^rni options. 
The student has a choice in determining 
the activity^^j^ be 
engaged- The teacher must respect the 
student's choices arid udthhold criticism. 
LeamLhg to read is npt restricted to the 
written word: :We live in an era of 
^^^chriPlPgy and: imm 
cameras, video recorders, cassettes; etc:, 
are as irppp^tant as the linear wPrd. 
Children 'pri ail levels have beerKtaught 
to write pocrtryand teachers have sctj^is 
> ' P^ct vy t o, m lis iiC:a nd ha ve reco r d cd It b n 
; cassettes providing the students with a 
tangible rep'rcscritation of their achieve- 
ment. 

Creativity knows neither right riPr * • 
wrong. It is the liberation of self and - 
spirit into words, images, music arid 
dance. F^oetry and drama have become 
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part of the evcryiiay Jearning plan. By 
I reei ri^t he c re^ t i vc s p i r i t m : st u d eii ts 
who Wvc known 01^55. failare, the 
'^P^^^ationjo lea^^ has alsb been free<i, 
The: students are experiencing the 
excitcmeht of organizing their world 
thtiHjgh the creatidfi of symbols, 
Written Janguage is: but one way of 
syinbblH:ing the wo^^^^ 
program who wrote the following poem 
has learned that language has an 
important role in life: 



I.IKK. 



A 



W'hal is life 
Can. it: he the morning lighl 
Would soiticot)c tcll rile what is life 
What is the meaning 
The dictionary dc^s not give a definition 
True life wonderful life 
What docs it mean - _ 

Is it a new born babyorthc poem tJ^^i f artl writing 
Nci orie has ever told rnc ' 
Maybe life can be death ^ 
Who knows? 
Would someone tell me" 



The last of the Glasser pathway^s ta 
St r chgt h : ~ Becpm / -^^i»F^:£:£^/.9C/p// w^/ 
"~: posed many problems: for tis: 
Sc^ 9 ^ Is ha y e t o ha ve a c 1 i ma te of 
consistent order. :Was order, however, 
inconsistent with humanism? Rules that 
are externally imposed leahitoim students^ 
off. Our dilemma: centered around 
whet hisr weiMu ld dejvelop , J nan ope n 
education seuing, c(?ntrols from within. 
Ajnonitoring system was developed to 
effect ^ubtje st rue ture ihti^ipur: setting 
and helped students and teachers 
develop a prdgram of pragmatic human- 
ism. 

Many of the basic steps in Reality 
Therapiy are utilized: in the mpnitoring 
systems: The: -mofHtoring system be- 
ccHTies t he m hrror ^ivh ic h con ^ miously 
reflects to the student their problems 
and their strengths.' Is the^ student usjng 
time effectively? Is the activity helping? 
If not, what other options-are there 
let's make a plan. Excuses are never 
accepted. Consequences are not im- 
ppsedi tiiezteacjvet- but are mutually 
p developed and since the staff is quixotic, 
we never give up. 

We are committed to this process in 



^xrading because students not only have 
IMiiOedr^t p read , .they ^lavc gained 
dramatically in sclfK:onccpt and sclf- 
"^orth. For studc^ 

ego e>y;>ansion is reading. As Richard 
Wrigr?r( 1945), said so well: ^- 

'*!( had been oiiiy through books 
at best no more than \icaritius 
cultural trimsfusions ihat I had 
maflaged to keep hiysc[f alive in a 
negatively vital way. :W:henever my 
erivirorirrient had failed to support 
or nourish nie I had ciutchevt 

books And it was but Of these 

novels, stories, and article^, out of 
the: emotional impact : of imagi- 
native construetions of heroic or 
_ tragic deeds, that I felt touching my 
face ii tinge of warmth from an 
unseen light...." 

A black student wrote this poem: 

Hdp me rm in myself 
: Arid 1 cari'i get but. 
I'm .sui'fcrihg in here 
Do you hear my pleas? 
if_so, j7icase come rescue me. . . 
rm trying to break through; 
But no: one :\vant:s me to : 
It's dark in ht-rc 
'li'.s mean in here 

niy mind! my mind! 

: We were able to help this student 
because we have created a school that is 
fi^tirJifnitedi itp: basic skilly dnd in- 
formation acquisition: We have created 
^ school iwitb three d irni^irisiaris: i^itel- 
lect^l, affective, and creative. Within 
this TfbUhdatibh students, teachers arid 
administrators have grown. 
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_ Tljv reading prngraw liismssed in 
(his dr fide — 71w Cornmimicauohs 
Workshop^ — is designatcc! as a model 
reading program by the Sfafe of Ne\v 
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DISCOVERER 

First, the good line 

finds its owh 
source— the_sun, 
moon or other ^ 

nourishment 

: travels through 

the bent finger 
— cbhtinues its 
adumbxalions — : 

locates 

itself bending to 

rebirth: so 
to be eternal, 
to become the 

great 

poem, to lock ujs 

al> in its 
turristile^f 
everlasting 

ink ... 
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Humanism. And Competency 



DWAYNE HUEBNER — > 



: iWhen : wc^ j>ca k of :C^>mf3eieneies U 
seems to: me weVe speaking of : two 
different kinds of things. We're talking 
about our own felt— tif youMl excuse the 
tcrm-T-competehcy. D5 I feel competent? 
Dp you feet eompeteht? iDa know 
other people who feel competent? Over 
- Against that is thq^ ribtiorv of irn{K)se<i 
competencies. Whose competencies arc 
we trying Jo impose Upon whom? This is 
« what we're afraid of in teacher education, 
aren't we? W^r are afraid that we're going 
to mi pose some bbd5^ . 
<^ upon someone. And these competencies 
that I feel arid that we impose then 
ir^^ctermine the superstructures about ihe 
^ ways -Jwe think about being ^uman, 
Somebody:else-s^:prnpetei^^^^ frnppsed 
I upon me can lead to somebody else's 
* humane world— which I rriight see at 
. another level as :being inhumane or 
perhaps alienated— or perhaps just 
plainjob djssatisj^ :: 

We must>return to the source of the 
rece h t CO rn pete hey rh o ye rri^ri t w h ic h i ' 
believe is the concern for accountability. 
Those ^dissatisfied with retool said, 
"Hey^ rSl iheiMigyppedc" "Hey Jo^^ 
you're not making available to me and 

T"y ^^l^s-tjie hecessa jy^ 
"My view of what it mean sto be humaneN 
is hot being hohored.*^ "YbU're'tryihg to 
N put ypuT: tfiing upon:lJS.'' 
' : The talk of effectiveness hides this 
In^f^s i^ti o rvj and ^tfail nt a i v\% the z pffiSen t 
distribution of power:. The educator, 
however, is indeed caUght. The cbhtra- 
dictions between competency and human- 
ism arc indeed contradictions in each 
and every educator. They are the 

Professor Dwnyne Huebner reudi^s in 

Teaching at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 



intemarcdntradieti which ,we should 
not seek to talk away, hut trace back to 
their sbUrce ahd Use to develop better 
educational resources forthe world. The 
external conditions and contradictibhs 
ean i>e used tO:help this evolution of the 
educator's world: : ^: : 

__ T^*^ ihterhal cohtradicti^^ taken 
many forms over the years. Ghild- 
eehteredhess, sUbye^t-c^hteredhes^ 
teach children, /teach content. Human- 
ism: the studeht-cehtered pore. Compe- 
te nee : the su bj ee t-ee nt€ red po le , A ^ ^ 
scKooi is caught— and school people are 
eaught^ih this 5^ont radictiorv. On ithe 
one hand there is the legitimate claim 
that the stUdeht is sacred: **Let him be, 
help him be, don't impose being upon 
him." And oh the other hand, there are 
the traditions and of skills lahd 

competencies which must be preserved 
Rnci jriaiie accessible to every single 
individual. But haying them accessible _ 
does hot ehtail jmposihg them. The ^ 
developments needed: for the present 
time in the evolution of educational 
fpjrm and cUrricUlUm are two: Firsts the 
recognition that you or I, the educators, 
are caught. We are schizoid. There are 
those of us who indeed must protzcct the 
rights and sanctity of the young: This 
g^s Jn the way of competence sometirties. 
There must he educators who are indeed 
child or StUdeht advocates, who speak 
for the child's humaneness and what he 
perceives himself to be about, and to 
^l^tcji^Jhe >^ung ajain^^^ intrusions 
ofiie powerful adult world: 
: The restoTus or sgmenDf us ajsoh 
to be concerned with the competencies 
that rriiist afce^^^ ^^ac^ ypiyh A? 
to do what ihe wants to do. Gall tt subject 
matter, call it social skills^br.what have 
you. We need to recognize that the pull *^ 
between competency and humanism is 
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t PA? il ^ ^ wcc h m ajc i 11^ a va liable iiM 
accessible the oonlpctcncies and the 
skills, the .equitable distributioh* of 
cdjucdtional goods and services^ and 
raaintaining everyone's own rigtit to 
choose himself, w 

his notion of humaneness, not yours or 
mine. ^-^^ ^ . --- 

This means that we most place where 
some kind pi historica! 
perspective, that we must incfbcd be abie 
to look at the school ^cene as conflicting 
ppja^ity- Pii the: pneihaiidi vvitjiTn the 
school, we have constantly tried to give 
forrh to sbnie riotibri jMstiee for tbe 
individuaL Our grading, grouping, atrd 
our judgmental, procpdUres intrude 
upon t_his. On the other hand, knowledge 
has been technological and m'ulst 
contKVue to iws iso avaijabje in 

educational, places: Students must be 
PX9 ^.^ct^*"^. ^ 1 "St b U r i rri {>o s it i b n s , a ri d 
the wcfJth of the world must be made 
available to them. SUrrbUridihg these 
two things^ surroundtng the concern for 
justice and the sanctity of the child's 
own cOTceptioniOf his hurnarieriessi and 
that technological development of the 
ed Uca ti b ri a 1 res bU rces , t h e gb od s a rid 
services, must be the everpresent 



awai-eiiess pT wh^C: "meri antizWpir^Qn 
have been and where they are going as 
world-wide pheribrilcria. The visibris bl 
humanity need not be imposed but can 
be constantly before us as our possi- 
bilities. This means tto: the school arid 
the TV and other mirrors of men and 
wbmeri rnust stop wit nessi jjg tb a limited 
image, but must: offer indeed a broader 
:histofical view of what men arid wbmeri 
have been and where theyiare going. 
: The contradiction that you feel 
betweeri Gbmpeteri^ is 
n6t to be solved metaphysically—it is to 
be solved by riiakirig sUre that the 
structures of education within which 
you operate protect, the sanctity arid 
const it ut to rial rights pF the kid, and at 
the same time remake the technical 
world which jdjstributes educational 
goods and services. 

presentation deHvered-at the Teachers 
Coltege, CoTumhia University 19T4 
Conference, Hurnanism' — Compe- 
rence: Conflict? Co-Exisrence? Tnte- 
K^o/tion. " Published by permission of the 
author. 
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